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Ttu! rccout upsurge iu literature on such conununicatioh topics "^tranaaction* 
i\l nnaly^iiB, sousitivit;/ training, human relations, and^, nonverbal coaununication 
brings to light poopio's intctrast In, and need for a better understanding of inter- 
personal comu.unication. Since these papular approaches to communication seem to 
recognize a pt^r? oncl dimension in the process of human interaction, it seems ap- 
propriate for the field of comraunication to consider such questions as, "What is 
this personal Lmc:nriou? •^llow ij it coiiimunicated? and "What are its effects?" 

Leonard Hawes (1973) considered these issues in a recent Quarterly Journal 
of Speech article: 

Communication functions not only to transmit information but 
to define the nature of the relationship binding the symbol 
users, (p. 15) 

While ilav/es (1973) and Watzlawick et. al, (1967) recognized the interdependency 
of concont r.nd relational aspects of a message, little research has been conducted 
in either the interdependency of these aspects of a message or in the relational 
rspjcts of a message. For convenience, the relational aspects of messages will 
leferred to as relational messages for the duration of this paper. Communi- 
oaticn scholars have focused on the content of messages by analyzing such af;pects 
as persuasive appeals, linguistic structure, and stylistic devices but, on the 
whole, have ucglectoc: the study of relational messages. On the other hand, a 
numbei of tocirl prvchologi st.s have theorized about specific aspects of relational 
communication bui' have not integrated the theories into a global view of rela- 
tional oomir,unica':ion. The study of the interdependency between content and rela- 
tional messages is inhibited by an incomplete coaceptuaiization of the framework 
of relational communication. Thus, this paper v;ill (1) define the variables in- 
volved in relational messages, (2) incorporate and organize these variables into 
a framex^ork of relational communication and (3) propose relationships between 
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•thedo variablos which ill low fox explan'atlon au4 pradici;iotu thus 'prodtjcing'' a niodcl 
with heuristic capabilities, 

Relational mesuages include iuformation. about tho fucjlings, p<^rt5onalitieG and 
identities of the people involv^jU in communication interaction. These lucssagea 
are luuniiejted ii: terms o£ evaluation, cril'icism, reinforcement, cc support. One 
may perceive re: utionwl mes.^agor. to be the. interaction of ,eif-concepts, for self- 
concept, dofiuc.d by John Keltucr (a970) is ^'composed cf those physical and social 
perception.; of ourbolvus thc.t \/C ^^ava •iCquiiTud uh^cUf^h our iviteraction with others 
and that ha'\re been vaiidawed uy oui' cxp^^iTiunce. " (p, 45) 

A relationiil message, therefore, reflects person A^s perception of himself, 
his perception of person B, and particularly his relationship with B. Similarly, 
B encodes relational messages in response to A which in turn may affect A's self- 
concept and the interaction of these messages defines the relationship between 
the participants. According to Keltner's definition, these messages are instru- 
mental in creating and maintaining a person's self -concept , 

It could be contended that one goal of communication is confitmation of iden- 
tities in ordei to gain support for one's own perception of reality as substc?r.- 
tiatcd b;* others, 3efore such confirmation can be given, however, th.^ individual 
must be included in a relation:.h-Lp , rm^ this} notion is f:ugge,9ted by William Schutz 
(1953) as he .lofincd incJnsicn on^^ of three ba^^ac intr^rporsonnl needs. He de- 
fines inolusiTt t'lii n..O(i ^o ostrblisrh ^ind naintai> a fo.^Aiug of iTutunl interest 
in other peo;»U-. Tnjiu..ior Gnt:i.'^ rhc d ice of enga^-^int .'n a rnh'tionship as 
opposed to Jefi'siag to inclacv: cr iato/act vith anoLh^j' >araoi\. Tncliij;ion in the 
recOi>nition of th^ e*:i:i to.icfi tinJ worth of cj.iother i idividunl raii^ the communication 
of the recognition. If the recognxtiou ib suppntivc, then it can be described 
in Paul Watzlawicl:' s et, (1967) term confirmation. Co.if irmation is support 

for a person's identities and .jolf perceptions in. relation to othori;. 



^ On thoiotlu^r. hamlj a pnraon can bo included" in a relationship yet receive • 
negative feedback. Watzlawick Gt. al. (196?) caUed such negative response rejcc- 
tion; ' 

' . - . . I .. • . ■ 

Rejection, however no matter how painful, presupposes at leaat 
limited recognition of what is being rejected and, therefore, 
does not necessarily negate the reality of person'^/ view 
of himself, (p. 85) ^ 

Basically a relational message of rejection provides for self -correction* The 
message says, in essence, ^'I care enough about you to include you in a relationship, 
but you exhibit certain behaviors which I reject, and I would be more supportive 
of alternative behaviors/' Because th^i need for inclusion po^'-entially outweighs 
the anxiety induced when confirmation is denied, the contention might be made that, 
when rejection occurs, a person will either alter those behaviors which have been 
rejected, or will seek other relationships which confirm his or her identity. 
Thus, Schutz'c (1958) umbrella term "inclusion" covers both confirmation and re- 
jection. 

Watzlawick et. al. (1967) termed the opposite of inclusion, disconf irmation. 
They suggest that a disconf irming response communicates, "You do not exist to me" 
or "You are not important to me," without an opportunity for confirmation or re- 
jection of a person's interpretation of reality. One who is disconf irmed, there- 
fore, may lose many of the social constancies or anchor points for his or her 
reality which, Cantril (1957) suggests, are necessary for the health and w^.ll-being 
of the individual. 

Evelyn Sieburg (1969) identified seven d isconf Irming responses which are 
involved in human interaction. These responses include (1) impervious response-- 
one speaker fails to acknowledge the other's communicative attempt, (2) inter- 
rupting response--one speaker begins to speak while the other is speaking, (3) 
irrelevant response--one speaker responds in a way that seems unrelated to what 
the other has be ^n saying, (4) cangetial response--one speaker acknowledges the 



other '.s 'dotntnuniuatioii but takes, the ^.conversation in anothoi: <i 3 ruction, (5) imper^. 
aonal r«spouse--a opcaker carries on a monologue which is particularly impcraoaal 
(devoid of personal references), (6) incoherent response-*one speaker rambles 
or gives imcomplote remarks, and (7) incongruous rGspon8G--the speaker's nonverbal 
or paralaaguage behavior contradi<its his or her verbal message, 

Disconf irmation often results in termination of a relationship, for tae re- 
lational message which is conveyed suggests don't want to interact with you" 
for any of a multituue of rea^was, Gu Lli^'wchei hand, inclusive relational 
messages are exemplified by either support you'' or care about you but there 
are some behaviors of yours with which I am not completely satisfied," A further 
elaboration of relational communicat 'on necessitates examination of how such in- 
clusion or non-inclusion (disconf irming) messages are encoded and decoded in human 
interaction as discussed in the following section. 

As mentioned previously, William Schutz (1958) has identified the three inter 
personal needs of inclusion, control, and atfection. Inclusion has already been 
considered; the role of control and affection factors in a relational message 
will not be discussed. Control r-efere to the decision making processes between 
two people and to the aspects of the relational message which indicates who is 
directing or dominating a particular dyadic relationship. This control factor 
is the essential variable in complementary and symmetrical relationships as de* 
fined by Watzlawick et. al . (1967), Similarly, the climates of control -problem 
orientation and superiority-equality, as dc^fined by Jack Gibb (1961), indicate 
varying degrees of control which are involv*?d in relational messages. 

Affection is defined by Schutz (1958) as the emotional closeness which exists 
between two people. Affection is what is expressed in stroking behavior which 
Berne (1964), among others, .suggests is necessary for continued interaction. 



....Control and affection, therefoi'o, are the main doterniinants of a relational - 
raefssagc; these main determinants are encoded within a climate of jjupportivenesa or 
' defensivonoss a.i^„4i''C«ssed by Jack Gibb (1961). Supportive climates defined by 
Gibb (1961) include description, problem orii^ntatibtii spontaneity, empathy, equal- 
ity, and provisionalisnu Defensive climates include evaluation, control, strategy, 
neutrality, superiority, and certainty. The supportiveuess or defensiveness ex- 
pressed in the message may modify the receiver* s final perception of, the source's 
intended degree of control and affection. 

In discussing the encoding process, the vehicles which transmit varying de- 
grees of control and affection should be considered. Affection, for example, can 
be conveyed through such means as words, gifts, touch, etc, Villard and Whipple 
(1973) have suggested that these means of transmission are types of currencies 
which are exchanged between interactants. This notion of commodities of exchance 
in an interpersonal relationship is discussed in another form by Foa and Foa (1972). 

Villard and Whipple (1973) categorize these currencies into two major headings, 
economic and intimate. Economic currencies involve such physical and tangible 
commodities as money, gifts, and right of access to one's property. A modified 
list of Villard and Whipple's intimate currencies include such behaviors as (1) 
varying levels of communication, which includes increasing degrees of self-dis- 
closure, progressing from cliches, information-giving, expression of opinions and 
feelings to a discussion of feelings about tht^ particular relationship; (2) non- 
verbal communication, including eye contact, facial expressions, gestures, • • 
proxemics, touching, and use of time; and (3) sexual behavior. Thus, currencies 
are the meanc through which relational messages arc expressed with the individual 
interactants determining the value of the currencies and acceptance of a parti- 
cular currency as a mode of exchange. 

Relational messages, then, begin with a decision to include or not include 
another person. If that person is included, then the source will confirm or reject 



« that person , while non-inclu>ion laddd to„ disconf irmaeion^ "The particular rela- 
„ tional message, however, is a:; expri^ssion of varying degrees of control and affec- 

. "it" 4l 

tion which ate conveyed supportively or defensively in terms of one or more cur- 
renciest 

How is a relational message interpreted? Decoding relational messages differs 
from the interpretation of content messrges due to the factor of personal involve- 
ment. Relational massagec convey :*nformation about how a relationship is defined 
and inforination r.bout hot^ one is oeen by others. Since this personal dimension 
is ego-involving, risk is arsociared with disclosure of personal feelings. The 
risk can be reduced, hov7ever, v;h3n a minimal amount of discrepancy exists between 
the levels of disclosure of the interactants. The concepts of behavior exchange 
or social exchange theory as discussed by Homans (1961) and Gergen (1969) provide 
a viable framework in which the exchange of relational messages may be vieued. 

The exchange of relational messuages is analogous to a balance or scale which 
allows the investments a person has made in a relationship to be "weighed" 
against the rewards recieved from the interaction and which he or she perceives 
the other person to have invested, Thibaut and Kelley (1959) illustrate this 
point: 

The basic assumption running throughout our analysis is that 
every individual voluntarily enters and stays in any relation- 
ship £S long as it is adequately satisfactory in terms of his 
rewards and costs, (p. 37) 

One person may perceive that he or nhe hns invested much more in the relationship 
than has the other -^arscn. SucL a situation, when one side of the scale becomes 
severely out of balance in comparison tc the other side, leads co an untiatis- 
factory relationship. The costs or investments which are involved in relational 
exchanges include affection and control, as manifested in terms of various cur- 
rencies. 



The evaluation ot these costs and rewards is a'^cohtlngent ctvaluatlon of the 
currencies used in the interaction. If a particular currency is perceived by the 
receiver to have high value, this currency may be considered a high reward in 
terms of a behavior exchange paradigm. It would be inappropriate, however, to 
place a value upon a currency strictly on the basis of the currencies which the 
receiver desires. One must recognise the perceptual dimension of such an exchange, 
because, although a particular currency may have a low value to the receiver, the 
receiver may recongize that che currency has high value for the source and hence 
positively evaluate the currency. In terms of Laing, Phillipson and Lee*s (1966) 
spiral of reciprocal perspectives, one must, at the very least, consider the di- 
rect perspective and the metaperspective of the value of a currency. One could 
even consider a meta-metapersj^ective, as the receiver perceiv,5s what the source 
felt the receiver desired in terms of currencies. Only through the use of such 
a perceptual framework can the appropriate contingencies be considered and provide 
a means of determining the worth of a currency to the reciever. 

The following six dimensions provide a basis for evaluating the rewards and 
costs involved in the exchange p^^^ocudure- These factors, including (1) consis- 
tency with previous messages, (2) saliency of the identity being supported, (3) 
stability of the identity being supported, (4) valence of the identity being 
supported, (5) perceived degree of manipulation, and (6) idiosyncratic credit, 
are not intended to be exhaustive, nor are they listed in order of importance. 

The first evaluative dimension is consistency of a relational message with 
prior relational and content messages. If a relational message suggests a dras- 
tic change from what previous messages have conveyed, for example, skepticism 
as to the intention of the source is likely, if the message is perceived as 
being consistent with prior messages, a minimum of dissonance can be expected. 
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The second evaluative dimonsion condidors thu appropriatenods oi Che rela- 
tional message as it relates to the identities of the receiver which are con- 
firmed, rejected, or disconfirmod* A relational message which focuses upon a 
peripheral--and perhaps insignif icant--identity of a receiver would presumably 
have far less impoitance than a message concerned with a highly salient identity 
This factor of sallency is discussed by Villard and Whipple (1973), 

The third evaluative dimension is stability which refers to the need for 
support associated with each identity. If two identities are equally salient, 
the message which supports the less stable identity is expected to have more im- 
pact. In other words, a relational message regarding an identity which has ob* 
tained repetitive support in the past is less valuable to the receiver than is 
a message v;hich supports an equally salient, but less frequently supported, 
identity. 

The fourth evaluative dimension is valence, which is the positive or nega* 
tive connotation associated with an identity. If a person perceives either a 
stigma or a positive feeling associated with an identity which he holds, there 
will be an accompanying effect as he recieves a relational message. For example 
a relational message which supports a positively valenced identity will have 
greater impact than a message supporting a negatively valenced identity. 

A fifth dimension in which relational messages are evaluated is the degree 
of perceived manipulat ion jf the message. If the receiver perceives the source 
to be manipulating the message, the rewards which were perceived in terms of 
the evaluative dimensions just described avo likely to be negaced. This med- 
iation effect must be considered before a t*u;al exchat.ge comparison can be made. 

The sixth evaluative dimension incorporates a process view oi communication 
into this relational model. If a message is not particularly supportive, it 
still may be tolerated and accepted by the reciever without a great dea i ot 



rejection. Altman and Taylor (1973) suggest that this tolerance is a function 
of the length of interaction between two people: i.e. old friends are mure 
tolerant of this kind of tuessage than are new acquaintances. Hollander (1958) 
provides a .conceptual explanation for this phenomenon. Xdiosyncrauic credit is 
the accumulation of positively disposed impressions held by the receiver and is 
credited to the source if he or she deviates from expectancies. Since this con* 
cept of credit relies heavily on a process view of communication, the length of 
interaction is associated with the amount of credit attained. This credit (or 
debit) explains the behaviors observed by Altman and Taylor (1973). 

Thus, a relational message is perceived and evaluated in terms of the six 
dimensions of (1) consistency, (2) salience, (3) stii.bility, (4) valence, (5) 
perceived manipulation, and (6) idiosyncratic credit. Consideration of these 
six dimensions should be made simultaneously in order to evaluate interactions 
among these factors. For example, it should be noted that there is an interac- 
tion between salience, stability, and valence In determining the extent of iden- 
tity confirmation. The total amount of reward or cost emanating from the eval- 
uative dimensions and their interactions is compared to the receiver's invest- 
ment in the relationship using a behavior exchange model. The relative imbal- 
ance occurring will suggest the overall amount of confirmation or rejection in 
a particular message. For example, if the receivfir perceives that ho or sho 
has invested far more than he or she has received, an outcome of rejection is 
expected. It should be noted, however, that rhi^ rojecticn would roprusent only 
one interaction; and that patterns of behavior, not a single inteiac t ion, are 
needed to define a relationship. If fi pcjttern of confirmation exists on the part 
of both interactants , the Intensity or intimacy of the relationship will increase. 
Furthermore, one must recognize that a pattern of rejection has the potential 
of being interpreted as disconf irmation. This interpretation will therefore 



^ifltiat fcho ttibultant bc!u,\?iutji ari lUsuussod want iu thin papce, . ^ 

jilfiuatioib iit.d piHuUiitAoH, , 'fhuc krti * tiUe c!onsmori<tkm this telatiottal com* 
ftuuiiuatiion xmdi\l Uau boen iiinitoii to OHp^auation, While the prediutiou iiapabil- 
ttios ot thiti tUyt)L*y at'u owiy- speculative at; thio potuu, the toilowiajj iraiucworU 
may pi'^viilc sowo way« eotusUku' , i culiGtion oil bohavjcu's in t'olation.'^l. eomiiiuni- 

Upon iiiterpi^'ofei.uii a .^ulat j.unal monsaf^o, iUq rocGlvor has thu opportunity to 

appavcut in behavioral i^Gnt:uu8Ci iiiOieatCi^ a cijoiou tu dual with the luesvsage. 
Behavioral ro^poucuy may include (1) mainteuaneo ot behaviovy aud/ur roles, 
f?) mudif ication of behavioi.s and/ov rolon <u.sually in accord with the wishes 
of the tJOuvQG oi the relatitiual mO{jf3a^e), or (3) teriuiuation of the relationship. 
If, on the othev hand) the initial relational wessa^je is ignored, the ini'orma- 
tiun ia otjuuntially not processed, and no behavior change is needed since the 
possibility of dissona*v e wao avoidinl. 

After dceoding the relational mocsage and possibly respontiing bohaviora'' ly , 
the receiver, in return, ent'udi?s a relational metJMUHe to the source. This re- 
lational mes£;af5e will be in the form of conf i riuat ion, rejection, or di.sconfir- 
tnation, thui; continuinj^ thi^ v'^Mmnnni cat! on pvc^cecr:. 

Although L'hi.i modt;! tuis Ikhhi banicaliv dfvoloped in a unidirectional 
manner^ the notion of n iiMumunU'.^t ion wya-i^n in whi^'h all i nte?" -^ctanta iiiinultnn- 
eou^?ly and continuouf:\ly semi and rt^wuivu relational me^J£5ages is not to be over- 
looked. Thin tTiodel has Uqv.u di^veh^pod to provide^ a tramework which ilUustratos 
tlie essential components of reLntionnl oonmuni i cation and their inter-relation- 
Qhips in a concise manner. The cou.aaitt inloracti^n of these components and 
thi» m(?SMage8 himU* and received by both fjourco and reciever are functions of 
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the total rt>lational cmmuniuatioii aystam and thud must ba considered. Although 
this modei could aasily b« p',rcievuU an baing unidiruetiomtl , one must recog- 
nize the sytemig, tnultiditrectional at^pccts of the relational uommunicatiun pro- 
cess. 
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